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much electioneering, as is sufficiently demonstrated by its
slender participation in the elections, and would be thankful
were the sacrifices of time and money exacted from it by a
General Parliamentary Election inflicted upon it at longer
intervals. There is really only one point upon which it is
possible to differ. In England, a new parliament is only
elected in every seven years; in Austria, the elective
element in the Reichsrath is renewed once in six years; in
Germany, the Chancellor asked for fresh elections every
four years, instead of every three. Why not every six or
seven, whilst he was about it ?

From Bismarck's point of view, Parliamentary freedom of
speech ought not to be unrestricted. On one occasion he
declared to the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, " You can
speak out your opinions as you please; but calumnies,
insults, and offences are acts, not opinions ; acts of the class
for which punishments are provided by the Penal Code ;
and, in my judgment, the Prussian law does not protect you
against the consequences of such acts. If your motion (in
favour of unlimited liberty of speech) had any legal
foundation, the members of both Houses of the Diet would
have the advantage over all their fellow-countrymen of
possessing such a prerogative as was never conceived in any
civilised realm by the most Quixotic fancy of an arrogant
patrician. Article 2 of the Constitution would have to be
written anew and in the following terms : c All Prussians are
equal in the eyes of the law; but the members of both
Houses of the Diet have the right to insult and caluminate
their fellow-countrymen without being held responsible for
so doing by any authority other than that embodied in the
ordinary Rules of the House.'" In 1868 he still adhered
firmly to the conviction expressed above, but refrained from
giving utterance to " the theoretical sentiment of wounded